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flavor of which led Kinglake to call her "our Lady of Bitter-
ness," I33 and it was perhaps inevitable that her admirers should
have been chiefly men. The Lake Poets, Lamb, and Hazlitt were
the friends of her youth; Browning, Henry James, and Lowell
(then Ambassador to England) were her regular visitors in old
age 5 and in mid-Victorian days she included among her intimates
Carlyle, Dickens, Milnes, Forster, Kinglake, Dicky Doyle, Henry
Reeve, and Eliot Warburton.

Thackeray first met the Procters shortly after he brought his
wife to England in 1837, and he remained their friend until his
death. Except for his immediate family and Mrs. Brookfield, he
wrote more letters to Mrs. Procter than to any other correspond-
ent. She had known him during his brief period of domestic hap-
piness, and when his marriage collapsed, it was from her, after his
mother, that he derived most comfort. She was among the first to
recognize his true literary stature, and she labored unceasingly to
bring her influential friends to a sense of his real worth. And as
Thackeray must have realized, she alone among the women that
he chose as his confidantes was in any sense his intellectual equal.
Though Vanity Fair is dedicated to Procter, it is actually to Mrs.
Procter that Thackeray is offering his tribute.

Of the Procters' children we hear in Thackeray's letters only
of Adelaide Ann (1825-1864), who began writing poetry at an
early age and published two volumes of Legends and "Lyrics in
1858. Particularly after her conversion to Catholicism about 1851
she was a difficult person with whom to get along, and Thackeray
appears to have regarded her rather with respect and admiration
than with affection.

WILLIAM BRADFORD REED

No American city gave Thackeray a warmer welcome than
Philadelphia, and of the many friends that he made during his
visits there in 1853 anc* 1856, the closest was perhaps the lawyer,
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